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of which it were pusillanimous to complain of the noble sufferings — 
petty to cavil at the apparent infractions of a minor moral code — 
which the fulfilment of this destiny may entail. In the last resort it 
is the element of tragedy, with its spiritually purifying effect and its 
heart-shaking grandeur, which supplies the meaning and justification 
of the whole human struggle. The view of things roughly sketched 
above, the author presses home with real eloquence and with some- 
thing of the strange gift which romantic thinkers often possess of 
rousing in us emotions that seem deeper and broader than the or- 
dinary, of appealing to the instinct in human nature for the morally 
grandiose. 

After this it is not surprising to find in subsequent chapters an 
eloquent glorification of war and a fervent defense of militarism, 
including compulsory service, as not out of harmony with the ideals 
or the essential qualities of the English people. That there are trench- 
ant half-truths and real insights in Professor Cramb's work no one 
who has honestly admitted to himself the profound appeal of the 
kind of thinking in which the author indulges will be inclined to deny. 
But somehow the hour seems peculiarly inauspicious for such im- 
passioned system-building as is represented by Origins and Destiny 
of Imperial Britain. The world is now face to face with "the real 
thing," and will draw such conclusions as it must; it is waiting, in a 
spirit not exactly equivalent to joy, to see what those conclusions will 
be. To the critical reader who is sobered rather than impassioned by 
the tragic terror of the time it may seem, perhaps, that Professor Cramb 
is as idealistically ferocious as Nietzsche, rather less reasonable, on 
the whole, than Treitschke. Such a reader will be inclined to feel a 
trifle chilled by a treatise that seems to hold up as the highest ideal 
the extension of — may one say English Kulturf — to the ends of the 
earth. 



The Life of Nietzsche. By Frau Foerster-Nietzsche, trans- 
lated by Paul V. Cohn. Volume II. New York: Sturgis and 
Walton Company, 1915. 

Whatever may be the ultimate verdict upon Nietzsche's philosophy 
as a whole, few who are capable of forming an opinion upon the 
subject would nowadays deny him the distinction that is due to an 
acute and tremendously earnest thinker. Through an almost uncanny 
psychological insight and through a ruthless sincerity — a sincerity 
sometimes as trying to the soul as is martyrdom to the body — he 
gained the power to make the world stop and think, to make it consider, 
at least, a revision of its most cherished values. His influence, like 
that of Tolstoi, with whom in most respects he stands in so sharp a 
contrast, is due in no small part to his whole-souled devotion to what 
he conceived as the cause of truth — a devotion that gives to his 
character something of a saint-like aura. For, agreeing with him 
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or not, most of us know very well that we lack^the capacity and the 
courage for the kind of soul-struggle he endured. Judged by the 
standards of ordinary, contented human superficiality, thinkers such 
as he seem as heroic as True Thomas, who "won his spurs in the 
Middle World a thousand fathoms beneath the mold," where ordinary 
human weapons and ordinary human courage would not suffice. 
Because of the element of keen, painful sincerity in his writing, if 
for no other reason, it seems that the influence and teachings of 
Nietzsche may in the long run make for intellectual health. 

Happily, too, the superficially contemptuous view of Nietzsche 
as a man is passing. It is no longer possible to read into his character 
a brutality and arrogance deduced from the effect upon tender- 
minded readers of his extremer doctrines. We know now that the 
conceiver of the Superman was himself among the gentlest of man- 
kind, sensitive, kindly, joy-loving. Nor is it any longer reasonable 
to look upon his pessimism as purely pathological; rather it has 
become increasingly necessary to regard Nietzsche's doctrine as the 
product of exceptional intellect rather than of abnormal temperament. 

For the fullest and most authentic portrayal of the man as he was 
mentally and temperamentally, one turns, of course, to the Life written 
by his sister, Frau Forster-Nietzsche. It is a book that one reads 
with alternate pleasure and irritation. Now and then — often, indeed — 
Frau Forster-Nietzsche tells us exactly what we want to know about 
the great man who was her brother, but her story of the later and more 
significant part of Nietzsche's career — the story told in Volume II of 
the Life — is so involved in intrigues and suspicions of intrigues, so 
beclouded with an atmosphere of contentiousness, that the reader feels 
not only that he is being kept from a knowledge of Nietzsche, but 
that he is absorbing ideas positively hostile to a true understanding 
of the man. The quarrel with Wagner, indeed, is a matter of some 
human significance. For this there were big, fundamental reasons 
— reasons such as those which resulted in the quarrel between Tolstoi 
and Turgenieff; though from Count Ilya Tolstoi's account of the 
latter affair one receives somehow an impression of greater dignity 
than one does from Frau Forster-Nietzsche's discussion of the former. 
But the rest is all petty; it is a story of jealousies, of whisperings be- 
hind the back, of indiscreet letters, of misunderstandings. What may 
have been the true motives of such persons as the Overbecks, Dr. Ree, 
Fraulein Lou Salome, and the rest, just what moral and intellectual 
value should be assigned to each of these persons when compared with 
Nietzsche — one despairs of knowing, and one does not greatly care to 
know: for if anything is certain it is that Nietzsche himself never 
knew. No doubt the facts, rather than the biographer, are to blame for 
this result, but the result is none the less unpleasant. What it all 
amounts to is that Nietzsche, as his ideas developed and his writings 
became more radical, lost, one by one, most of his friends and ad- 
mirers; and this solitude of his is in itself dignified and pathetic. 
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Of the man 's mode of thought we learn no more, perhaps, than we 
may learn directly from the perusal of his works. For the interpreta- 
tion of ideas and of their connotations, Frau Forster-Nietzsche seems 
to have no very special gift. In one or two cases, indeed — as in her 
attempt to define exactly the relation of Nietzsche's conception of the 
Superman to the theory of evolution — the impression she leaves upon 
the reader's mind is a little blurred. But she does give us numerous 
clear and lifelike impressions of her brother as a man. 

In these the quality that stands out most strongly is a kind of 
exalted devotion to philosophy — a devotion that eventually made the 
man almost a hermit. What he suffered in the consistent development 
of his ideas is made sufficiently manifest, yet it is made equally clear 
that there was in his life far less of gloom and weariness than the 
current conception of him as an extreme and temperamental pessimist 
might lead one to expect. Nietzsche, it is true, was sometimes a prey 
to depression — a fact not to be wondered at in view of his chronic 
ill-health and his frequent bitter disappointments. But in spite of 
these unfavorable conditions he seems to have had at nearly all times 
in his life an unusual capacity for heartfelt happiness. "I have just 
got up after a very severe attack," he wrote from Genoa, in November, 
1880; "hardly has the pain been shaken off two days, but my foolish 
brain is once more in pursuit of incredible objects. I do not think that 
any attic-dweller has seen more lovely and desirable things lit up by 
the dawn of the day." Speaking of his life as a whole, his sister 
writes: "A few more favorable circumstances — above all, a little 
circle of intelligent disciples to take up his new doctrines and assist 
him in his tremendous labors — were all that was needed to make him 
the happiest man that ever lived. And perhaps, in spite of all, he 
was the happiest" — a judgment that cannot well be questioned merely 
on the basis of impressions derived from the tone of his works. 

In the Life, too, we learn to know a little of the warmer, social 
side of Nietzsche's character. It is pleasant to read of how casual 
acquaintances contended for the privilege of sitting beside him at 
meals in order to enjoy the cheering stimulus of his conversation. 
It is pleasant, too, to read of his liking for pious women — a liking that 
was always heartily returned — and of his chivalry toward the un- 
fortunate. "Stories are still told," writes his sister, "of his politeness 
toward women to whom no one else showed any kindness. His tender- 
ness toward invalid women can best be seen from the evidence of 
those concerned. That pious, distinguished, invalid Englishwoman 
whom my brother met in Sils-Maria gave me a touching account of the 
delicate attentions he paid her, and of how he always prevented the 
conversation from turning upon his philosophy. In the end he 
implored her almost with tears not to read his books." 

It has been more or less usual to hint that the insanity which 
darkened the last years of Nietzsche's life was but the logical outcome 
of his mental development, and even to cite passages from letters 
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written after this misfortune befell him, as if they were in some way in- 
dicative of his normal nature. The Life makes it plain that Nietzsche's 
lifelong ill-health was due to a cause no more psychical than excessive 
eye-strain, resulting in violent headaches, nausea, and nervous ex- 
haustion. Since it was not known during his lifetime that eye-strain 
might produce these effects, his ailment was wrongly diagnosed and 
went unrelieved. The final catastrophe, for which excessive mental 
work no doubt prepared the way, was immediately caused, it appears, 
by an overdose of some unidentified narcotic taken to overcome 
insomnia. This caused partial paralysis and the mental affection 
from which Nietzsche never fully recovered. 

Nietzsche has suffered, perhaps, more than most other philoso- 
phers from a kind of odium theologicum. The reading of the Life 
tends to dispel prejudice. The man is great enough in intellect and 
character to gain rather than to lose in our estimation as the result of 
our closer knowledge of him. 



On the Cosmic Relations. By Henry Holt. Boston and New 
York: Houghton Mifflin Company, 1914. 

Whether or not the reader of Mr. Holt's two-volume treatise, 
on the mystery of the soul's relation to the universe, will find his 
patience amply rewarded will depend very largely upon the extent 
to which he has already satisfied his curiosity about the strange 
phenomena brought to light by psychic research. If one hasn't a vir- 
gin curiosity, then one must have an unusually robust and catholic 
scientific interest — as the testimony of most psychic investigators 
tends to show. 

Now this is unfortunate, for the first part of Mr. Holt's work is 
decidedly interesting in point of view and invigorating in spirit. 
"Of course," writes the author in his preface, "no one could sanely 
undertake an exhaustive treatment of the subject indicated by the 
title of this book." Very true! But this is no obstacle to our interest. 
On the contrary, our curiosity is whetted by the admission. More- 
over, we sympathize heartily with the gallantry of such an attack 
as Mr. Holt's upon the so-called Unknowable. We are even ready 
to concur without argument in the author's outright adoption of the 
"Mind-Stuff" theory — the assumption that in each particle of the 
primordial star-dust there existed a germ of consciousness. This as- 
sumption, doubtless, is no more objectionable than any other that 
we might make, and, as William James pointed out, it is required 
by evolutionary psychology. Mr. Holt's vigor of thought, the rea- 
sonable optimism which pervades his writing, his style — familiar, 
witty, logical, and frank — attract and stimulate us. 

What the author shows us in the introductory part of his 
treatise is, in effect, that we are justified in speculating about the 
Unknowable; that, indeed, speculations about what transcends our 



